184                 Learning to Fly
the machine, until thoroughly mastered, has a way of spinning round in a small circle or slipping side ways.
As soon as the pupil has mastered the art of rolling and can go from one side of the ground to the other and back in a straight line he is ready to make his first " hop/' but he must not, on any account, attempt a turn in the air, nor must he fly higher than a few feet. He must be strictly ordered to alight with plenty of room to spare in order to come to a stop before hitting a fence or any other obstacle. He will, by degrees, be allowed to fly higher in straight lines until he gains confidence to make a half-turn. He will probably have been practising on a " school " machine driven by an engine only just powerful enough to lift it off the ground, but not suitable to make a turn in the air. Foolhardy pupils have, however, in defiance of their instructions, attempted to turn at the second, third, or even the first flight, with an underpowered machine, with the invariable result of a bad smash.
Every pupil must remember that he must never switch off the engine when he is in difficulties of any kind, for that causes loss of speed and controllability. The beginner usually has a strong inclination to switch off when he is in " a tight corner " of any kind. Yet should a smash be absolutely certain it is of the greatest importance that the motor should be stopped before the impact, otherwise the wreck will be all the greater, and more dangerous because of the revolutions of engine and propeller ; and, what would be even worse, if the petrol tank burst, and the pilot were pinned down, it is extremely probable that the petrol would be ignited by the magneto and the pilot burned before he could be rescued.
A common method of tuition is on machines with dual control, the pupil using one set, the instructor the other, and the latter being able to correct the pupil's errors and so gradually accustoming him to the work.